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England's knowledge. I have used very severe language
in London, and have opened communications with Paris
for common defence of our endangered interests, as
French and German colonists have immediately joined
hands of their own accord to help the outraged Boers.
I hope you will also kindly consider the question, as it
is one of upholding treaties once concluded. I hope all
will come right, but come what may, I never shall allow
the British to stamp out the Transvaal.5 1

These sentiments merit consideration. It must be con-
ceded that the phrase 'not without England's knowledge*
had some justification, for, though the British Government
at home had no previous knowledge about the raid, it is
certain that Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Prime Minister at the
Cape, knew that something of the sort was on foot, and
gave it the sanction of his silence. But why should the
Emperor, given that he desired to be friends with England,
appeal to France and Russia to join him in the defence
of their endangered interests ? Partly, no doubt, it was
his passion for flamboyant gesture, but below that ran
the tortuous policy which he adopted four years later
during the South African War. Now, as then, he hoped
that these two allied countries, whose friendship was
such a source of uneasiness to him, would by their
threatening language towards England drive her into the
Triple Alliance. Now, as then, neither France nor Russia
was disposed to threaten.2

Next day (January 3, 1896) the news came to Berlin
that the raid had failed and that the raiders had been
made prisoners. The Emperor summoned an Imperial
Conference, at which were present his Chancellor, Prince

1   Willy-Nicky Letters, p. 30.

2  Eckardstein, Ten Years at the Court of St. James s, pp. 85, 86.